THE  LETTERS  OF  KING   HENRY  VIII

although it is a fact that his reception had been both cold and
discouraging. To all appearances, however, Henry was pretty
sure of his ground. England was actively in a state of defence:
the fortresses on the Border and along the south coast were
strengthened : ships were ready in the Thames: and the English
ambassadors had not been recalled from Spain or Flanders. In
spite of all the rumours and threats Henry was keeping his
powder dry at home and diplomatically keeping his temper
abroad. Nominally he was threatened with just that combination
of foreign forces he had always striven to prevent: apparently
the danger of invasion was imminent: yet no one seemed unduly
scared, and though the great fleet at Antwerp was due to sail any
day, still the English ambassadors were not recalled. Why?

To understand Henry's diplomacy it is necessary to go back
to Letter x, and to read again what he has to say about 'the
ingratitude of the Poles *. It is here that we shall find the
grounds of his confidence in the spring of 1539, in the point of
cohesion between his domestic and foreign policies.

The story of the Pole family, and its terrible downfall, is so
well known that only a brief recapitulation should be necessary.
Through their mother, Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury,
Reginald Pole and his brother Henry, Lord Montague, were of
royal Plantagenet descent, their grandfather being George, Duke
of Clarence, brother of King Edward IV.    With his cousin,
Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, a grandson of Edward IV,
Montague stood near the succession, if Henry's issue should fail.
Moreover, he was the son-in-law of George Neville, Lord Aber-
gavenny, himself the son-in-law of the Duke of Buckingham who
had been executed in 1521, nominally on suspicion of treason,'
actually for his nearness to the throne.   Montagues, Courtenays
and Nevilles, in fact, came as near to constituting a party with
rival claims to the throne as was possible in the England of
Henry VIII.   In Cornwall and Devon the power and prestige
of the Courtenay family was enormous, and whatever doubt
there may be as to the actual disaffection of these noblemen, there
is no doubt whatever that France and Spain and their ambas-
sadors regarded tEis family group and its possible pretenders as
the enemy within the gates upon whom would largely depend